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WHY TRAVEL? 
Reasons for a Teacher of the Classics 
HELEN WIEAND COLE 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida 


“You will be very much disappointed when you go 
abroad,” was a warning which was given to me, just 
before I was sailing for my first and long-anticipated 
journey thither. I waited incredulously for the reason ; 
for I certainly did not believe the prediction. 

“Because everything will look just as you know it 
does.” 

For me that was a blessed assurance, although I know 
that to some people it would spell disappointment. Just 
as I know of a certain teacher of art who had spent her 
precious hours in Paris in shops and cafés instead of 
going to the Louvre, because she knew all the pictures 
of those galleries already, having copies of them at 
home. So why bother to see the actuality ? 

But that is just why. For the actual presents to the 
prepared and ready eye the sweet familiarness of a 
friend. It is like meeting at last in the flesh a person 
about whom one has heard much and whom one has 
long desired to meet. It is like a dream come true. li is, 
or should be, the final satisfying of the keen and eager 
intellectual curiosity. It is the liberation of the spirit 
from long imaginings into the knowledge of reality. 

Julius Caesar may, if one’s imagination is active 
enough, seem a very real person. Surely nothing can 
be more personal than a man’s daily journal. Yet years 
of study and of teaching of the Bellum Gallicum never 
made him seem so real to me as did standing on the 
spot in the Forum Romanum where he was assassinated, 


.and where Augustus erected a temple to his genius. And 


probably for me his actuality was made even more real 
by the presence of a withered wreath that was lving on 
that spot, on the day when I first visited it, a wreath 


marked, “Mussolini, for the nineteen hundred and sixty-. 


eighth anniversary of the death of Julius Caesar.” My 
ritind took a leap across the centuries and T wondered 
whether two thousand years from that day the memory 
of the man who had placed that wreath might also still be 
green in the hearts of his countrymen. It is the little 
human things after all that touch and kindle the mind, 
more than military achievements or political successes. 
Only a short distance from that spot is the Rostrum, 
now restored, where Cicero spoke. But if one finds it 
difficult to find the real Cicero there and to re-people 
the Forum with the crowds who thronged to hear the 
orations which today furnish laborious hours to un- 
willing students, one needs but take the tram up to 


Tusculum. We can come closer to a man who found 
his favorite retreat there, even though the suspicion may 
rise constantly in our minds, in the midst oi all the 
lovely surroundings where famous Romans built their 


villas, whether the” builders” appreciated” the riatural” 


beauty around them. Yet at Tusculum with the ruins 
of the small theatre, we can reconstruct too that library 
which was one of its master’s chief loves. We can pic- 
ture the little Tullia living her short love-surrounded 
life here. Here Cicero still lives; and Cicero the man 
is more to us, and more closely akin to our temper, than 
Cicero, the vacillating, timorous politician. 


The glory that Augustus and his successors made of 
Rome is ours to explore at will, even though we must 
detach it from medieval and modern surroundings in 
many instances, and think away the centuries that crowd 
between imperial Rome and us. To be sure, the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum may tell us all that Augustus did, 
impressively and perhaps somewhat vaingloriously. But 
the simple rooms of his palace still visible for us on the 
Palatine Hill bring him nearer to us. His eves and 
Octavia’s looked upon these very wall-decorations daily 
when they ate their simple meals here. The sobriety of 
the whole recalls vividly to our minds the emperor’s 
conservative tastes and temperate living. Very difi¢rent 
the appeal to the mind here from that of Nero’s Goiden 
House, or of Diocletian’s ostentatious baths, or of 
Hadrian’s pleasure palace out at Tivoli. 


In contrasts, the last-named presents anotherexample, 
since it is often visited on the same trip from Rome as 
that which includes a stop at Horace’s Sabine farm. 
Simplicity contrasted with ostentation; a life of devo- 
tion to the “golden mean” with one of dedication to 
every sort of extravagance; rural integrity with urban 
artificiality ; the very places reveal the men who loved 
them. If what we are doing when we are doing nothing, 
the things with which we fill our leisure hours, and the 
places whither we resort to do those things, reveal our 
real selves, then we have here the final analysis of Horace 
and of Hadrian. At least we know them both better 
for having ourselves been at Tivoli. 


Or who can sail into the harbor of Naples, and see 
the plume of smoke waving above Vesuvius, without 
remembering the fateful year of 79 A. D.; without shar- 
ing in some measure, since classicists are not always 
also scientists, the curiosity of the elder Pliny as to the 
cause of that phenomenon ; without wondering whether 
perhaps the same catastrophe might not again over- 
whelm Pompeii or Herculaneum? And this last query 
rises even more insistently in the mind if one stays for 
a while at Pompeii. 
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To sit at evening upon the roof of the hotel and watch 
the shadows lengthen over the hills above Sorrento, 
across the bay, while brighter glows the red fire in the 
heart of the plume of smoke above the volcano, makes 
one re-live in imagination at least that tragic day when 
twilight came at noon with the shower of ash that was 
the prelude to a night centuries long. And in the morn- 
ing to wander through the ghostlike streets, to read the 
many notices still bright upon the walls, written by 
human fingers almost two thousand years ago, to sit in 
the small theatre and almost hear ghostly voices de- 
claiming the verses of some lost and forgotten dramatist, 
or to sit in the atrium of the House of the Vetii, where 
bloom the same kinds of flowers as grew there nineteen 
hundred years ago, makes one feel with a thrill and a 
certain wondering awe the kinship of the ages. It makes 
one extend the meaning of the words of Terence, “I 
consider nothing human foreign to myself,” over time 
as well as space. Like Marcus Aurelius we cannot fail 
to feel that one of our fatherlands is the world. 

To be sure, the limits of that fatherland have been 
so far extended, since the days of the Antonines, that 
the inability to know more than a mere fraction of that 
inherited domain can be offered with more justification 
than formerly as an excuse for ignorance. The world 
is so full of more than a number of things. The fact 
that the soul of a people is revealed as much by its liter- 
ature as by its early habitat, may be offered as an ex- 
planation. And that literature we can read at home, by 
our own firesides. So why bother about the habitat? 
Again, why travel? 

But is the last statement quite true? Scientists are 
still unsure about the relative importance of heredity 
and of environment in shaping personality. In our own 
experience we are all keenly aware of a difference in the 
mental stimulus given us by the soaring peak of the 
Jungfrau and by the rushing waters of Niagara. Life 
in a garret, with an outlook over sordid roofs and chim- 
ney-pots only, must result in a difference in morale 
from that, say in a little French cottage set amid the 
woods of Barbizon. Or to come back again to our 
limited field of classical literature, we all stress constant- 
ly in our study of the Greeks, for example, the influence 
of the peculiar geography of Greece upon its people, in 
a resultant spirit of freedom and separateness, due to 
barriers of mountain and sea. But can we be as sure 
of that as we sit at our desks in a hundred school-rooms, 
as we can if we sit on the ruins of the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi and look across the sacred precinct down upon 
the sacred olive-groves of the god, or up at Parnassus, 
or far across the plain to the shining Gulf of Cormth? 
How isolated this place! And of old no fine road, like 
that of today, brought the pilgrims from near and far 
to consult the oracle. Only the winding, ever-mounting 
path up from the little harbor of Itea. The gorge of the 
Phaedriadae, “shining rocks,” cuts off Delphi on the 
east. And to the northwest, separated by chasms. lies 
Parnassus. Aloof, secure, lies this seat of the most 
ancient amphictyony of Greek states. 

Yet sitting here, apart from the world, remembering 
all for which this shrine stood in the history of Greece, 
we are sure of its power, sure of the spell which the 
very region alone could cast, in a way which is belied 
by any pictures that I have ever seen of Delphi. All 
the photographs emphasize the grandeur of the moun- 
tains to an extent which makes the surroundings seem 
grim and forbidding. But nowhere in Greece, except 
perhaps in the vale of Tempe looking up at snow- 
crowned Olympus, have I experienced such a radiant 
uplifting of the spirit. Brilliant sunlight streaming over 
hill and valley, Castalian spring and grove of the god, 
striking even a vivid note of blue way below on the 


just-visible waters of the Gulf of Corinth; marvellous 
electric blue of the Greek sky; and all the memories of 
the sun-god, who was too the god of the singing lyre, 
crowd in upon one’s consciousness as one sits on the 
ruins of the once-mighty shrine. I assure vou, it is 
worth many months of painstaking saving of pennies 
and quarters to have such a thrill. 

I need not con over other names which mean such 
momentous events and influences in Greek history, 
literature, or private life: Olympia, the Parthenon and 
the Acropolis of Athens, Corinth, Eleusis, Epidauros, 
Marathon. Whether Olympia means more to ycur mind 
as the scene of the athletic contests, or whether, like me, 
you will never forget the awesomeness of coming face- 
to-face at last with the Hermes of Praxiteles, it matters 
not. Thither the feet of all true followers of the classi- 
cal tradition some time or other should go. 

Or to tread the holy of holies, up the climbing steps 
of the Propylaea, and across the platform of the sacred 
hill, to stand at last, within the shadow of the temple of 
the goddess. It is worth the waiting for many vears. 
Are we not all still votaries of that same goddess? And 
if so, are we not all Athenians—of the spirit at least ? 
Or Corinth, with shades not only of things Greek but 
of things Christian, under the valorous missionary, St. 
Paul; or Eleusis and her shrine of the Mystae; or 
Epidauros, which outdoes any of our most modern 
health-cures; and Marathon, which released the ages 
from possible domination of the East. . 

The gods grant that everything may look to you just 
as you know it does! Only may it be for all of us on the 
knees of the gods, too, to prove by seeing what we now 
as classicists believe and know ! 


NOTICE 

Readers of Latin Notes have doubtless received 
from the American Classical League a pink slip an- 
nouncing the fact that because of the need of much 
more space, the Service Bureau for Classical Teachers 
has been moved to the New York University, Washing- 
ton Square East, 51 West Fourth Street, where the 
conditions as regards room are entirely adequate. Be- 
cause of its increased facilities in the way of space and 
furniture for the display and study of its material, the 
Bureau should be able to be of greater help to students 
and teachers of the classics who visit the room than has 
been possible in the past. Codperation of teachers in all 
parts of the country will be welcome and especially so 
if it takes the form of contributions to a body of mate- 
rial designed to be of real service to the teacher of 
secondary Latin and Greek. It is of course well known 
that membership in the American Classical League, the 
dues of which are $1.00, not only entitles one to receive 
free of charge the Latin Notes, but at the same time 
brings him into contact with the facilities of the Bureau 
in the way of correspondence and concrete material 
which is obtainable for a minimum price or, in some 
cases, is lent free of charge except for postage. 


A VERGILIAN FESTIVAL 

The American Classical League will sponsor a /esti- 
val, “The Ages Pay Tribute to Vergil,” Tuesday 
evening, November 18, in Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. Schools and colleges will participate in the 
musical and dramatic program, and eminent speakers 
will make brief addresses. Dr. Walter Damrosch will 
have general charge of the music. The international 
significance of Vergil’s life and works will be given 
prominence. 

The price of seats 
cents to two dollars. 


will range from twenty-five 


ANNA P. MacVay 
General Chairman of Committees 


“ 
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~~ CONCERNING SECTION II 


The Service Bureau made an appeal to the Vergilian 
Cruisers before they sailed, to bring back photographs 
from which plates could perhaps be made later for use 
in scrapbooks prepared by pupils and teachers. SECTION 
II contains a few advanced copies. In order to send any 
additional matter in the same envelope with the Notes 
and thus avoid a heavy bill for postage, the Postoffice 
wished the division into Section I and II to be indicated. 

Since folding the issue to fit the envelope causes un- 
sightly breaks in the prints, it has been thought best to 
reduce the size of the pictures so that they might be in- 
serted between the lines of the folds. It should be kept 
in mind, however, that the photographs can easily be 
enlarged and prints made from them. The editor will 
welcome the reaction of readers of LATIN NorTEs to the 
suggestion which underlies the publication of Section 
II, namely, the possibility of a League and Service 
Bureau project to provide secondary teachers with more 
classical illustrations for their work than have been 
available in the past. 


VERGIL, THE MAN AND HIS WORKS 

A description of the old manuscripts and texts of 
Vergil which have been displayed tor severai months 
in the New York Public Library may be fouad in 
a pamphlet recently published by the Library to which 
Professor Charles Knapp of Barnard College has con- 
tributed an inspiring essay entitled “Vergil, the Man 
and His Works.’ All lovers of the Roman poet will 
want to read this. 

Because comparatively few members of the Ameri- 
can Classical League will have an opportunity to 
examine at first hand the interesting illustrations 
found here and there in the pages of these old volumes, 
the Service Bureau has had some of them photo- 
graphed and published in Bulletin XX. Prints will 
be made from the plates in case the demand warrants 
such a procedure. Meanwhile, the pamphlet contain- 
ing the list of books with a brief description of each 
and the essay by Professor Knapp may be purchased 
from the Library for 20 cents, while the essay alone 
sells for 10 cents. 


VERGILIAN NOTES 


Note of Acknowledgment About the Aeneid Cruise 
and Vergilian Pilgrimage 

As president of the American Classical League and 
as president of the two Aeneid Cruises and Vergil Pil- 
grimages in connection with the Bimillennium Vetrgilia- 
num celebration in 1930 of the 2000th anniversary of the 
birth of the poet Vergil, I wish to thank the Bureau of 
University Travel, its president and its staff, for their 
splendid co+peration with the League in carrying through 
to so successful a conclusion the Vergil Cruise and Pil- 
grimage program during this past summer. I wish also to 
acknowledge the loyal support of the members of both 
cruises and the efficient service and codperative help of 
the professors and leaders who constituted the stait on 
both cruises. 

VAN DEMAN MAGOFFIN. 


Vergilian Pictures 

It is planned to make a selection of pictures illustrat- 
ing Vergil and the Vergilian Cruise carried out so suc- 
cessfully during the last summer. Those who took pic- 
tures on the Cruise and others who may have pictures 
of value for our purpose are urged to send a selection 
of their best films to Rollin H. Tanner, New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y., or 
to the Service Bureau for Classical Teachers at the 
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same address, just as soon as possible. A later number 
of Latin Notes will contain information showing how 
teachers who desire to do so may secure these pictures. 


Vergilian Lectures 


Schools, clubs and organizations everywhere are 
planning to have special lectures and programs in honor 
of the two-thousandth anniversary of Vergil. These 
celebrations will last throughout the present academic 
year. If you have not yet secured your Vergilian lec- 
turer you may apply to Rollin H. Tanner, secretary, 
American Classical League, Hall of Fame Terrace, 
University Heights, New York, N. Y. 


Official Vergilian Poster Now Ready 

A de luxe poster, 20 x 30 inches in size, printed in 
black on deep yellow (Ta Ming) Della Robbia paper, 
designed by Eleanor Koomanoff of New York, and 
suggestive of a title page of a Vergil manuscript, is now 
ready for distribution. Price, 50 cents each, or 3 for 
one dollar, postpaid. Send check or cash with order to 
American Classical League, Hall of Fame Terrace, 
University Heights, New York City. 


American Classical League Publications 
VERGILIAN MEDAL 


In bronze, two inches in diameter, suitable as an 
award to high school students of Latin. It will make an 
excellent paper weight. The medal was designed by 
Tom H. Jones, sculptor of the Tomb of the Unknown 
Seldier at Washington. A photograph of the obverse 
side appeared on the cover of the March Latin Nores. 
Prices—single orders $2.00. Orders for ten or more, 
$1.60 each. The same medal in a larger size—8 inches 
in diameter—$30.00 postpaid. 


THE ROMAN FORUM 


By Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, President of the 
ment of Classics, New York University. In a beauti- 
fully illustrated brochure of thirty-eight pages, the 
Roman Forum and its principal buildings are described 
in non-technical language. This is just the material 
which every teacher of Latin should have at hand. 31 
cents postpaid. Also listed as Service Bureau Bulletin 


CRUISING WITH AENEAS: THE GEOGRAPHY OF 
HIS VOYAGE 


By Laura Helen Leech of the Senior High School in 
Athens, Ohio. A forty-page Bulletin, with some fifty 
beautiful illustrations. No teacher of Vergil should be 
without this splendidly illustrated and carefully written 
brochure. 50 cents postpaid (10 or more, 40c each). 
Also listed as Service Bureau Bulletin XIX. 


THE VERGILIAN CELEBRATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, President of the 
American Classical League. A fourteen-page pamphlet 
giving a sketch of the life of Vergil and a brief state- 
ment of what is being done in European countries and 
the United States to commemorate the two-thousandth 
birthday of Vergil. 10 cents postpaid. 


THE TRIBUTE OF MUSSOLINI TO VERGIL, AND THE YER- 
GILIAN BIMILLENNIAL IN THE UNITED STATES 


This pamphlet carries a translation of a letter from 
the Premier of Italy to Professor Magoffin, followed by 
an historical account of the works of Vergil and _ his 
meaning to the world. An account of the activities of 
the American Classical League in forwarding the Bi- 
millennium Vergilianum celebrations closes the article. 
10 cents postpaid. 
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NATALES SORTES VERGILIANAE 


In a beautifully bound blue semi-flexible cloth a 
birthday book of eighty pages has just been issued by 
Dr. Caro Lynn, Professor of Latin in Wheaton College, 
Mass. A quotation from Vergil is under each date of 
the year. The book is not a calendar alone, but a Vergil 
treasury of perpetual and lasting worth. $1.00 posipaid. 

Order from 
American Classical League 
Hall of Fame Terrace, University Heights 
New York, N. Y. 


BOOKS 


Scott, Foresman and Company, publishers, at 623 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, inform the Bureau 
that the Latin play by Dr. PEARL Witson of Hunter 
College which is entitled “Sunt Lacrimae Rerum”’ will 
be ready for sale about October first. This is undoubt- 
edly one of the best Vergilian plays and will fill a long- 
felt want for those who are responsible for putting on 
the stage a dramatization full of dignity and beauty. 


All secondary Latin teachers will want to see the 
Bulletin on First Year Latin, published by THE Onto 
CLassICAL CONFERENCE near the end of the last school 
year. This was prepared by the Ohio Latin Service 
Committee, with DorotHy SEEGER and BERTHA WINCH 
as chief editors, and is designed to render concrete aid 
to the teacher of first year Latin pupils. The book is 
sold for $1.20 postpaid and may be secured by writing 
to the artment of Classical Languages at Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. 


The Drama League offered some time ago tc conduct 
a Playwriting Contest in the interests of the Vergilian 
Celebration, and Longmans, Green and Company agreed 
to publish the play chosen. The contest was won 
by Miss Lidian Ruth Moore with a play calied “The 
Mantuan.” It is expected that this will be on sale in 
September for 75 cents. 


Latin teachers and pupils who have read the story by 
PauL ANDERSON entitled “With the Eagles” will be 
eager to see the new novel by the same author which is 
called “The Slave of Catiline.” This will be especially in- 
teresting to-€icero pupils who are studying the Caliline 
Orations. Published by D. Appleton and Company, 
New York City. 


COSTUMES FOR A VERGIL PLAY 


When the play of Dido and Aeneas was given at Oak 
Park, Ill., some months ago, the Fritz Schoultz Cos- 
tume House at 58 West Lake Street, Chicago, made a 
beautiful set of new costumes for the production. These 
may be rented from the dealer for $3.00 each. The best 
material is used and the price for purchase will range 


from $20.00 to $75.00 each. 


A VERGILIAN EXHIBIT 


The excellence of the work of the Newark Public 
Library is too well known to need mention. However, 
not all readers may know that a very remarkable Vergil 
Exhibition is now on display. In connection with it an 
inexpensive bookplate is at hand. The librarian, Miss 

eatrice Winser, will send a sample in answer to a re- 
quest. 


VERGILIAN MUSIC 


John G. Hacker S. J., of Loyola College, Evergreen, 
Baltimore, Maryland, has set to music parts of Tenny- 


son’s Ode to Vergil. Copies may be secured from him 
for 25 cents each. Those who have heard the composi- 
tion speak favorably of it. 


MATERIAL FOR DISTRIBUTION 


I. In Mimeographed Form 
This material is lent to teachers upon payment of 
postage, or is sold for five cents per item unless other- 
wise indicated. 
406. A Roman Style Show. By Latin Department of 
Greensboro, N. C., High School. 
407. Dimensions for Greek Costumes. By CLareNce H. 
Youn, Professor of Classical Archaeology, Co- 
lumbia University. 


II. Latin Notes Supplements 


47 printed leaflets, size 2 to 18 pages, are sold with few 
exceptions for 10 cents each. 


III. Bulletins 
(The numbering should follow that given in the May, 


1930 Notes. But certain items were brought out after 

the publication of this issue.) 

XVII. The Teaching of Vergil—Some Suggestions. 
Contributed by EXPERIENCED TEACHERS. Price 
$1.00 plus postage. 

XVIII. A Journey Through the Lower World—a 

Dramatization of Vergil’s Sixth Book of the 

Aeneid. By FARQUHAR, Wilmington, 

Ohio. 20 cents. 

Cruising with Aeneas. An illustrated account of 
the places visited by members of the two Ver- 
gilian Cruises. By LAurA HELEN LEECH. Price 
50 cents postpaid. 

XX. Prints of Fifteen Pictures Found in Old Editions 
of Vergil. (Copied in a Bulletin, 6x9 inches in 
size.) Price 50 cents. 

Note :—All material prepared by the Service Bureau 
for circulation is summarized with title. author, and 
number in 6 leaflets which are sent out free of charge 
upon application. 


XIX. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


OF LATIN NOTES published 8 times yearly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1930. 


State oF New Yerk........ 
SS 


County or New York...... 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Frances Sapin, who, having been duly sworn accord- 


ing to law, deposes and says that she is the editor and publisher otf the 
LATIN NOTES, and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 


paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, editor, managing editor, business manager—Frances E. Sain, 
New York University, Washington Square East, 51 W. 4th St. 

2. This leaflet is published by the Service Bureau for Classical Teach- 
ers which is supported by the American Classical League of which Ralph 
V. D. Magoffin is President. Frances Sabin is the Director of the Bureau. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortzagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of ihe company 
but also, in cascs where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of tthe person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities as so stated by him. 

Frances E, SaBin. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me on Sept. 22, 1930. 


E. H. WasHeven, 
Commission Expires March 30, 1982. 
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